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The  Tariff. 
SPEECH 

HON.    H.    W.    SEYMOUR, 

y 

OF    MICHIGAN. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPKESENTATIVES, 

Tuesday,  May  15,  1888. 


The  House  bekig  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  9051)  to  reduce  taxation  and 
simplify  the  laws  in  relation  to  the  collection  of  the  revenue— 

Mr.  SEYMOUR  said: 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN:  Protection  with  us  is  in  a  large  sense  a  political 
term.  When  the  colonies  organized  themselves  into  a  government,  the 
fundamental  idea  upon  which  such  organization  was  based  was  stated 
to  be  the  protection  of  life,  liberty,  and  property.  When  the  Consti- 
tution was  framed  the  means  provided  for  its  maintenance  was  through 
the  collection  of  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  to  pay  the  debts  and 
to  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States,  with  which  was  added  the  clause  to  regulate  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations.  In  the  practical  collection  of  duties  was  embraced  the 
principle  of  so  adjusting  them  as  to  afford  protection  to  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  interests.  On  January  11,  1790,  George  Washing- 
ton, in  a  speech  to  Congress,  declared  that —  • 

The  safety  and  interests  of  a  free  people  require  that  Congress  should  pro- 
moie  such  manufactures  as  tend  to  render  them  independent  of  others  for  es- 
sential, particularly  military,  supplies.  The  advancement  of  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  manufactures  will  riot,  I  trust,  need  recommendation. 

The  preamble  of  the  first  tariff  bill  declared  that  it  was  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  encouragement  and  protec- 
tion of  manufactures.  The  principle  of  protection  was  deduced  from  the 
Constitution,  approved  by  the  fathers  and  embraced  in  the  legislation  of 
the  First  Congress,  alternately  increased  and  diminished  of  its  protect- 
ive character  until  1861,  when  the  bill  known  as  the  Morrill  act  was 
adopted,  and  became  thereafter,  with  modifications,  the  fixed  policy  of 
the  Government.  Until  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  bill  the  tariff  legis- 
lation of  the  country  was  so  uncertain  in  its  continuance,  and  so  often 
the  foot-ball  of  parties,  marked  by  a  lack  of  steadiness  essential  to  the 
establishment  and  development  of  great  industries,  that  capital, 
timid  and  cautious,  would  not  largely  hazard  in  uncertain  profits  its 
own  loss. 


The  Morrill  bill  was  the  result  of  the  nation's  judgment  and  neces- 
sities released  from  the  opposition  of  the  representatives  of  those  who,, 
living  under  a  system  of  lorced  labor,  were  not  interested  in  the  pro- 
tection of  free  labor.  In  the  Southern  section  cotton  was  king;  not 
cotton  manufactured,  not  cotton  using  skilled  labor  to  make  it  into 
articles  of  apparel  and  use,  but  cotton  unmanufactured,  requiring  only 
the  crudest,  most  unskilled,  and  uneducated  labor  to  place  it  in  the 
market  where  skilled,  educated,  and  free  labor  should  weave.and  work 
it.  The  climatic  condition  of  the  South  was  favorable  to  the  cultiva- 
tion and  growth  of  cotton,  and  with  forced  labor  prevented  by  law  from 
education,  with  a  market  demanding  its  entire  production,  with  its 
own  supply  limited  by  the  simple  increase  of  its  forced  laborers,  it 
needed  none  if  any  protection,  and  was  restive  under  the  restraint  of 
a  protective  policy  which  the  interest  of  free  labor  was  continually 
demanding  of  representatives  in  the  American  Congress.  Subsequently 
given  a  fair  experiment  through  the  exigencies  of  war,  nursed  by  a 
growing  favorable  sentiment  and  practical  res  alts,  the  protective  sys- 
tem succeeding  a  depleted  Treasury,  and  kept  in  operation  through 
phenomenal  governmental  expenditures  until  an  extraordinary  credit, 
based  upon  growth  and  prosperity,  had  funded  at  low  interest  our  un- 
paid debt,  so  that  when  the  party  inaugurating  the  system  had  trans- 
ferred the  Government  to  its  successor,  one  of  the  first  questions  pre- 
senting itself  to  the  incoming  administration  as  propounded  by  it  was, 
what  shall  we  do  with  the  surplus  ? 

True  to  the  instincts  ot  an  earlier  policy,  the  leader  of  the  party  and 
Executive  of  the  nation  proposed  to  impair  by  repeal  and  unnecessary 
reduction  the  very  system  which  caused  the  surplus.  Other  methods 
were  suggested,  other  means  could  be  employed  to  reduce  the  revenue 
within  the  limits  of  governmental  expenditure  without  destroying  the 
principle  through  which  prosperity  had  come.  Whatever  inequality 
existed  might  be  corrected  without  impairing  its  vitality  and  a  suffi- 
cient reduction  effected  by  removing  burdens  of  taxation  which  are  in- 
dividually burdensome  and  universally  borne  as  measures  almost  en- 
tirely of  revenue.  The  misleading  statement  that  a  duty  is  a  tax  under 
all  circumstances  and  conditions  is  the  sophistry  by  which  revenue  re- 
form through  tariff  reduction  and  repeal  is  sought  to  be  effected.  The 
customs  duty  is  a  barrier  against  the  introduction  and  sale  of  foreign 
merchandise  or  products  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  where  the 
duty  is  operative.  The  foreign  manufacturer  or  producer  is  thus  com- 
pelled to  add  the  amount  of  duty  to  the  cost,  including  his  profits,  in 
order  to  sell  his  merchandise  or  products  within  the  protected  terri- 
tory. 

The  home  manufacturer  or  producer  adds  to  the  cost  of  manufacture 
or  production  his  profit,  and  through  this  addition  fixes  his  price.  If 
the  price  of  the  foreign  seller  is  below  that  of  the  home  seller,  then  the 
latter  must  reduce  or  omit  a  profit  in  order  to  compete  with  the  former. 
Naturally  if  the  home  seller  by  a  small  profit  can  drive  the  foreign  seller 
from  the  market  he  will  pursue  this  course,  and  by  larger  sales  equal 
or  increase  the  sum  of  his  profit.  By  large  sales  and  increased  produc- 
tion the  manufacturer  or  producer  will  decrease  the  cost  of  making  or 
producing,  and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  invention  enters  as  a  factor,  con- 
structs improved  machinery,  business  becomes  divided  by  competition 
and  increased  production  within  the  home  market,  so  that  cost  and 
price  fall  below  the  lowest  amount  which  the  article  or  product  could 
be  purchased  in  the  outside  market  when  the  duty  was  laid.  The  best 
improved  machinery  constructed  by  the  foreign  and  home  manufacturer 


comes  to  be  used  by  botb,  and  the  outside  and  inside  price  of  each  is 
decreased  and  oftentimes  equalized  irrespective  of  duty. 

The  duty  acts  as  a  barrier  in  times  of  depression,  preventing  the 
home  market  from  being  glutted  with  auction  or  bankrupt  goods.  It 
thus  serves  to  steady  prices  and  prevents  foreign  syndicates  or  trusts 
from  depressing  prices  below  the  cost  of  manufacturing  or  production 
in  any  country,  and  through  such  depression  in  the  home  market  ruin 
home  manufactures,  with  the  expectation  of  occupying  or  controlling 
such  market  in  the  future  at  increased  prices.  Syndicates  and  trusts 
may  and  do  operate  as  well  in  a  free-trade  country  as  in  a  protected 
one.  They  are  not  of  American  origin.  They  are  as  old  as  the  history 
of  trade  and  commerce,  and  though  existing  by  different  names  or  in 
different  forms,  the  effect  of  control,  increase  of  price,  or  agrandize- 
ment  is  the  same.  It  is  a  system  of  profiting  without  labor,  excepting 
so  much  as  is  needed  to  operate  on  the  necessities,  hopes  or  fears  of 
men;  it  bore  its  fruit  under  the  feudal  system;  it  lives  beneath  the 
favor  of  absolutism.  Its  aggregated  wealth  seeks  out  and  fattens 
upon  the  needs  of  communities  or  individuals.  It  can  divine  and  an- 
ticipate a  famine  or  a  panic  with  the  keen  scent  of  an  expert.  Familiar 
with  statistics,  it  corners  a  short  supply  and  anticipates  an  active  de- 
mand by  making  the  supply  shorter.  In  a  country  ex  porting  annually 
over  a  hundred  million  bushels  of  wheat  it  purchases  the  surplus  and 
works  the  hog  product  in  the  market  for  all  it  is  worth.  Organiza- 
tions and  unions  seek  to  control  capital  and  labor  in  free-trade  as  well 
as  protection  countries.  Larger  profits  and  less  or  little  capital,  less 
hours  and  greater  pay  is  the  watchword  of  all  in  free-trade  as  well  as  in 
protection  states.  Each  taking  its  own  risk,  making  its  own  profit, 
or  suffering  its  own  loss,  ultimately,  through  the  leveling  process  or 
experience,  arrive  at  the  common-sense  principle  of  fair  equivalents. 
Behind  the  aegis  of  protection  small  interests  are  built  up,  until  demand 
makes  them  large,  cheapening  cost  until  active  and  threatened  ruinous 
competition  makes  them  combine  for  mutual  protection,  and.  as  they 
suppose,  to  ward  off  destruction  or  bankruptcy.  Such  combinations 
generally  prove  of  short  duration,  and  self-preservation  compels  each  to 
enter  again  the  arena  of  competition. 

Americans  are  too  earnest  and  enterprising  to  remain  idle  unless  ab- 
solute disaster  threatens.  Such  production,  stimulated  and  increased 
by  a  protective  tariff,  is  a  net  gain  to  the  nation,  and  is  expressed  in  the 
formula:  "That  the  whole  price  of  any  article  is  ultimately  resolvable 
into  rent,  profit,  or  wages.  Eent,  profit,  and  wages  are  national  net  in- 
come, and  create  markets  where  they  are  spent;"  or,  more  tersely 
stated,  "the  gross  value  of  every  product  of  industry  is  national  net 
income."  When  the  aggregated  or  national  income  is  increased  by 
production  individual  wealth  is  greater,  individual  needs  are  multi- 
plied, and  the  demand  for  labor  increased.  When  all  these  are  active 
and  in  just  proportion,  labor  is  well  cared  for  and  paid;  for  prosperity 
has  come,  and  in  this  condition  of  things  the  divine  precept  applica- 
ble to  labor  is  complied  with:  "Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that 
treadeth  out  the  corn. "  Were  I  to  give  an  example  of  an  article  cheap- 
ened under  protection  and  increased  manufacture,  I  should  cite  steel 
rails,  the  yearly  average  of  the  price  of  which  was  $158.50  in  1868  per 
gross  ton  in  this  country,  and  in  1884  was  $30.75,  and  during  the  mouth 
of  April,  1885,  was  $26,  and  were  selling  in  England  in  December  last 
at  $22  to  $23  per  ton.  The  price  here  is  $31  to  $32,  while  the  duty  is 
$17  per  ton,  showing  that  the  difference  of  price  in  the  two  countries 
is  not  the  difference  of  duty.  It  results  from  the  higher  price  o£labor, 


which  begins  in  the  mining  of  the  ore  and  continues  until  it  ceases  with, 
the  production  of  steel  rails. 

The  production  of  steel  rails  in  Great  Britain  in  1887  was  1,021,847 
tons,  and  in  the  United  States  was  2,101,904  tons.  The  excess  of  pro- 
duction of  over  1,000,000  tons  in  the  United  States  over  that  of  Great 
Britain  in  a  single  year  would  be  impossible  except  under  the  system 
of  protection.  Greater  improvements  in  manufacture,  lower  internal 
freights,  larger  demand,  and  cheaper  labor  must  be  had  before  the  price 
can  be  equalized  in  the  two  countries.  The  reduction  in  price  has  con- 
tinued under  the  Morrill  tariff  and  its  modifications  till  in  exceptional 
cases  steel  rails  have  been  sold  for  $26  per  ton  as  stated,  which  is  less 
than  the  duty  of  $28  per  ton  imposed  in  1860. 

The  affairs  of  the  Jackson  Mining  Company  of  Michigan,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  disclosed  through  suit,  have  been  instanced  in  this 
debate  as  showing  the  enormous  profits  of  the  iron  trade.  The  busi- 
ness of  this  company  embraced  the  mining  of  ore  and  the  smelting  of 
this  material  in  two  furnaces.  The  Jackson  Iron  Mountain  was  the 
site  of  the  first  discovery  of  iron  in  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan; 
easy  of  development  and  rich  in  product,  the  mine  was  one  of  those 
which,  surviving  failure,  remunerated  its  subsequent  owners. 

Exceptional  cases  of  profit  do  not  establish  the  average  rule  of  gain. 
The  Calumet  and  Hecla,  said  to  be  the  largest  and  richest  mine  in 
this  country  or  the  wo^ld,  stands  phenomenal  amidst  deserted  claims, 
abandoned  villages,  and  the  waste  of  fortunes  seeking  similar  profits  in 
the  mining  of  copper.  Such  examples  have  lured,  in  many  cases,  the 
investment  of  capital  only  to  end  in  bankruptcy.  In  regard  to  that 
entire  region,  in  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in 
1886,  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Hewitt,  "But  has  not  the  mining 
of  Lake  Superior  ore  as  a  whole  been  profitable  to  the  owners?"  Mr. 
Ely,  of  Cleveland,  replied,  "  No.  sir;  not  as  a  whole.  I  think  that  more 
money  has  been  sunk  in  Lake  Superior  mines  than  ever  came  out  of 
them.  I  have  put  more  money  into  that  region  than  I  ever  got  out  " 

Lumber  in  the  Mills  bill  has  been  placed  on  the  free-list.  Would 
such  action  be  fair  to  the  people  of  Washington  and  Oregon  and  the 
Territories  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  if  it  is  true,  as  the  advocates  of  free-trade 
affirm,  that  lumber  would  be  cheaper  by  the  removal  of  the  duty,  to 
open  these  markets  to  the  supply  of  Canadian  lumber  when  the  com- 
petition between  our  citizens  living  amidst  vast  forests  will  afford  only 
a  reasonable  compensation  to  the  labor  and  capital  employed?  I  do 
not  believe  if  the  duty  were  removed  the  price  of  lumber  to  the  pro- 
ducer in  our  Eastern  and  Middle  States  would  be  reduced,  but  the 
amount  which  is  now  paid  to  the  Government  as  a  duty  would  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  Canadian  sellers,  inducing  the  advance  of  Canadian 
stumpage  and  increasing  the  amount  of  Canadian  business. 

Take  the  article  of  salt,  which  is  sold  in  Saginaw  at  60  cents  for  280 
pounds,  including  the  barrel,  which  is  worth  20  cents,  leaving  40  cents 
for  the  salt.  If  the  President  is  correct  when  he  says  the  duty  is  a 
tax,  or,  to  use  his  own  words,  those  who  buy  domestic  articles  of  the 
same  class  pay  a  sum  at  least  approximately  equal  to  this  duty  to  our 
home  manufacturers,  then  if  the  duty  is  deducted,  being  at  the  rate  of 
12  cents  per  100  pounds,  over  38-f  cents,  the  salt  could  be  produced  for 
6-f  cents  for  280  pounds.  Who  would  believe  that  so  low  a  measure  of 
coet  could  be  obtained,  but  will  not  rather  wonder  that  salt  can  now  be 
produced  at  that  price  with  the  duty  added,  that  is,  for  40  cents  ?  Let 
us  examine  further.  The  census  of  1870  shows  the  production  of  17,- 
606,105  bushels  of  salt,  valued  at  $4,818,229,  while  the  census  of  1880 


fixes  the  production  at  29,800,298  bushels,  with  a  less  total  value,  but 
of  the  amount  of  $4,817,630.  If  such  results  as  these  happen,  why  is 
it  necessary  to  put  salt  on  the  free-list,  opening  our  market  to  the  for- 
eign product,  tending  to  produce  unsteadiness  in  value,  with  no  cer- 
tainty of  producing  any  result  but  uncertainty  ?  The  price  is  now 
sufficiently  low,  if  not  below  the  price  of  remunerative  wages  and  fair 
dealing.  "Prosperity  comes  through  fair  wages  and  reasonable  profit 
on  invested  capital. 

Statistics  show  that  the  amount  of  our  manufactured  products  are 
increasing,  while  prices  are  decreasing.  The  aggregate  value  of  manu- 
factures produced  in  1860  was  $1,885,861,676,  while  in  1880  it  was 
$5,369,579,191.  Our  customs  duties  indicating  annual  variations 
through  different  conditions  of  business  and  modifications  of  the  tariff 
yet  show,  in  1870,  a  revenueof  $194,538,374,  and  in  1886  $192,905,023, 
with  an  average  revenue  between  and  including  the  years  named  of 
$174,243, 104.  This  statement  indicates  as  much  steadiness  in  revenue 
without  an  excessive  average  as  could  be  expected  from  changing  con- 
ditions of  business,  increasing  population,  and  occasional  modifications 
of  tariff  during  a  period  of  seventeen  years.  The  ostensible  reason 
given  for  the  attack  now  made  upon  our  protective  system  is  because, 
as  is  stated,  we  are  confronted  with  a  condition,  not  a  theory,  "and 
the  necessity  stated  that" — 

the  simple  and  plain  duty  which  we  owe  the  people  is  to  reduce  taxation  to 
the  necessary  expenses  of  an  economical  operation  of  the  Government,  and  to 
restore  to  the  business  of  the  country  the  money  which  we  hold  in  the  Treasury 
through  the  perversion  of  governmental  powers. 

The  condition  referred  to  is  the  surplus,  and  the  duty  the  reduction 
of  taxation  to  prevent  an  accruing  surplus.  Exactly  what  the  "per- 
version of  governmental  powers"  may  mean  maybe  strongly  inferred, 
if  not  absolutely  declared,  by  the  labored  argument  on  the  theory  and 
against  the  protective  system,  instancing  wool  and  not  sugar,  and  at 
the  same  time  advising  the  retention  of  internal-revenue  taxes,  which 
have  always  been  levied  as  extraordinary  or  war  taxes,  and  have  hith- 
erto been  repealed  when  the  occasion  for  their  imposition  ceased. 

A  reduction  of  these  internal-revenue  taxes,  if  not  their  repeal,  would 
reduce  the  accumulating  surplus,  and  such  action  so  far  as  may  be  nec- 
essary would  be  in  accord  with  the  previous  policy  of  the  Government, 
and  would  leave  the  question  of  internal  taxation  to  be  adjusted,  if  de- 
sired, by  the  States. 

The  repeal  of  the  duty  on  sugar,  which  amounts  to  over  $56,000,000, 
while,  if  a  reasonable  bounty  were  paid  on  that  produced  in  this  country, 
a  saving  would  occur  of  over  $50,000,000,  and,  as  it  is  almost  entirely  a 
revenue  tax,  the  total  repeal  of  the  duty  on  ibis  article  would  go  very 
far  towards  reducing  the  surplus.  Sugar  is  consumed  by  every  citizen, 
and  the  repeal  of  the  duty  would  be  felt  by  every  individual.  It 
might  happen  that  foreign  governments  would  impose  an  export  tax 
equal  to  the  duty  repealed;  if  this  should  be  done  by  Congress,  and 
in  that  case  our  Government  would  lose  the  duty,  as  in  the  case  of 
coffee,  and  the  citizen  would  still  pay  it.  The  way  is  open  to  reduce 
the  revenues  of  the  Government  to  the  limit  of  governmental  expend- 
itures without  impairing  the  protective  system.  Whatever  irregu- 
larities and  inequalities  may  exist  in  the  law  should  be  corrected,  but 
the  prohibition  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  any  hearing  of 
citizens  interested  and  affected  by  the  changes  which  the  bill  proposes, 
in  contravention  to  the  wishes  of  the  minority,  would  seem  to  indicate 
the  disposition  of  the  majority  of  the  committee  to  revise  and  amend 
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our  {Present  tariff  laws,  the  so-called  "vicious,  inequitable,  and  illog- 
ical source  of  unnecessary  taxation,"  in  accordance  with  a  "  theory." 

These  latter  are  strong  words  and  attack  a  condition,  not  a  theory, 
charged  with  a  surplus.  Would  nst  that  condition  under  lower  duties 
receive  greater  revenue,  and  would  not  less  revenue  be  derived  through 
this  bill  only  by  acting  on  the  theory  of  enlarging  the  free-list?  The 
reduced  duties  of  the  bill  will  increase  the  surplus;  the  free-list  or  ab- 
solute free-trade  portion  of  it  will  alone  decrease  the  revenue.  If  this 
revision  should  pass  it  will  be  in  order  to  inquire  how  many  more  of  a 
similar  kind  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  reach  absolute  free  trade. 
English  sentiment  through  the  English  press  answered  when  the  Lon- 
don Times  said: 

This  operation  may  not  establish  free  trade  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
but  it  will  to  a  great  extent  make  trade  free. 

The  issue  is  thus  declared  joined  by  foreign  public  opinion,  which 
desires  the  destruction  of  the  protective  system.  Listen  to  the  warn- 
ing or'  Blanqui,  one  of  the  free-trade  economists  of  France: 

Experience  has  already  taught  us  that  a  people  ought  never  to  deliver  over 
to  the  chances  of  foreign  trade  the  fate  of  its  manufactures. 

Said  Alexander  Hamilton — 

Though  it  were  true  that  the  immediate  and  certain  effect  of  regulations  con- 
trolling the  competition  of  foreign  with  domestic  fabrics  was  an  increase  of 
price,  it  is  universally  true  that  the  contrary  is  the  ultimate  effect  of  any  suc- 
cessful manufacture.  When  a  domestic  manufacture  has  attained  to  perfection, 
and  has  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  it  a  sufficient  number  of  persons,  it  in- 
variably becomes  cheaper,  and  accordingly  seldom  or  never  fails  to  be  affouded 
cheaper  in  process  of  time  than  was  the  foreign  article  for  which  it  is  the  sub- 
stitute. 

The  experience  of  the  nation  during  the  past  twenty-seven  years  proves 
the  truth  of  the  proposition — greater  production  and  cheaper  product. 

The  nation,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  American  labor,  repudi- 
ating the  principle  that  you  should  buy  or  procure  where  you  can  buy 
or  procure  the  cheapest,  prohibited  the  introduction  of  cheap  Chinese 
labor  as  destructive  to  the  interests  of  our  industrial  classes  and  an- 
tagonistic to  the  genius  of  our  civilization.  The  Chinese  must  go; 
"cheap  labor  is  not  our  shilboleth  or  belief"  was  the  sentiment  which 
chrystallized  into  a  statute,  and  has  become  a  settled  principle  in  our 
laws.  Humanity  has  heart  and  soul  in  its  movements,  and  the  decree 
went  forth  that  the  cold  and  unfeeling  rule  of  trade,  buy  labor  or  goods 
where  you  can  buy  the  cheapest,  should  be  moderated  by  that  more 
humane  and  Christian  rule,  "live  and  let  live."  Wealth  under  any 
conditions  of  government  will  not  come  to  all,  but  comfortable  living 
should  be  within  the  reach  of  each  and  the  reward  of  reasonable  and 
continued  toil. 

To  promote  the  general  welfare  was  not  an  idle  or  unmeaning  phrase 
in  a  Constitution  so  short,  concise,  and  expressive  as  ours.  Through 
the  beneficent  workings  of  that  Constitution  and  the  laws  made  in  pur- 
suance of  its  powers  and  interpretations  our  land  has  become  the  home 
of  the  free  and  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed.  It  has  drawn  to  its  pro- 
tection all  who  were  willing  to  be  molded  by  its  civilization  and  as- 
similated by  its  citizenship.  The  Irishman  from  his  bog,  the  Scottish 
crolter.  from  his  native  heather,  the  English  toiler  of  the  same  kith  and 
kin  of  London's  vast  body  of  unemployed  who  but  lately  advertised 
their  idleness  and  suffering  in  Trafalgar  Square,  have  bid  adieu  to  the 
shadow  of  the  blessings  of  free-trade  England  to  partake  of  the  sub- 
stance of  American  protection,  and  joined  the  grand  procession  which 
has  since  1880,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  million  of  people  annually,  sought 
homes  within  our  limits.  The  term ' '  vicious ' '  can  not  j  ustly  be  applied 


to  a  system  which  labor  so  largely  seeks  and  men  in  such  numbers 
come  to  for  betterment.  Labor  believes  in  the  Scripture  adage,  "  By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  and  continually  comes. 

The  immediate  cause  for  thrusting  the  question  of  the  reduction  of 
the  tariff  so  pointedly  and  strongly  upon  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  business  was  stated  to  be  the  necessity  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  surplus.  This  condition  arose  from  a  policy  inaugurated  by 
the  party  which  championed  the  Morrill  b'llin  1861.  During  the  years 
which  intervened  the  triumph  of  American  arms,  the  success  of  Amer- 
ican financial  policy,  the  increase  of  American  population,  the  growth 
of  American  wealth,  the  rapid  development  of  American  manufactures 
have  been  the  wonder  and  astonishment  of  the  world.  The  deference 
with  which  Europeans  treat  Americans  abroad  is  the  highest  acknowl- 
edgment of  their  respect  and  fear.  It  is  the  tribute  of  the  oppressed 
and  oppressors  of  Europe  to  the  integrity  and  ability  of  the  American 
people,  and  the  genius  and  glory  of  American  institutions. 

Patrick  Henry  said: 

I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are  guided,  and  that  is  the  lamp  of  ex- 
perience. I  know  of  no  way  of  judging  of  the  future  but  by  the  past. 

Scrutinized  by  that  light,  judged  by  that  standard,  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, in  all  that  gives  strength,  and  tone,  and  character  to  national 
life,  during  the  past  twenty-seven  years  of  its  protective  policy  stands 
unrivalled  and  unexcelled  in  any  other  portion  of  its  own  or  the  world's 
history.  Inflexible  in  the  maintenance  of  its  laws,  lenient  to  the  dis- 
turbers of  its  peace,  just  to  its  creditors,  bountiful  to  its  defenders,  pro- 
gressive in  the  direction  and  breadth  of  its  policy,  protective  in  the 
spirit  of  its  internal  regulations  for  the  development  of  its  immense  na- 
tional resources,  it  towers  above  the  nations  of  the  past  in  the  nobility 
of  its  aspirations  and  the  grandeur  of  its  achievements. 

Cutting  out  Ifee  canker  which  was  gnawing  at  the  vitals  of  the  body- 
politic,  obliterating  the  element  of  weakness  and  decay  from  its  Con- 
stitution, the  nation  whose  courage  and  intelligent  action  had  grappled 
with  the  disease  and  compelled  a  remedy  is  now  met  with  the  attempt 
to  reverse  the  policy  through  which  triumph  and  prosperity  came, 
under  the  guise  of  a  condition,  what  shall  we  do  with  the  surplus  ? 
If  the  solution  was  sought  on  the  principle  of  revenue  reduction  alone 
it  might  ere  this  have  been  settled  by  an  overwhelming  majority  in  this 
House.  If  the  method  of  its  solution  had  not  been  prescribed  in  the 
message  which  presented  the  question  an  agreement  of  counsel  and  ac- 
tion might  have  been  more  easily  secured.  But  the  way  was  indicated, 
the  course  of  action  was  pre-determined. 

' '  The  perversion  of  governmental  powers  "  is  a  distinct  charge.  The 
wool  argument  is  a  certain  indicator,  and  the  ' '  vicious,  inequitable,  and 
illogical  source  of  unnecessary  taxation"  is  a  phrase  easily  understood. 
No  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  details  of  the  contest  or  the  nature  of  the 
issue  presented.  If  adopted  as  part  of  the  organic  law  it  would  strike 
with  paralysis  the  growing  industries  in  different  sections  of  this- 
sparsely  settled  Eepublic.  Beyond  the  Mississippi  the  hum  of  manu- 
facturing industry  is  but  little  heard.  Capital  and  enterprise  in  the 
future  will  completely  cover,  as  they  have  already  dotted,  it  with  pros- 
perous settlements  and  comfortable  homes.  That  largely  unoccupied 
domain  needs  the  fostering  influence  of  the  protective  system  to  secure 
markets  for  its  products,  develop  its  resources,  induce  rapidity  of  set- 
tlement, and  ample  means  of  communication  to  connect  and  cement  its 
interests  in  the  indissoluble  bonds  of  commercial  and  national  unity. 
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May  we  not  turn  to  that  other  section  lying  to  the  south  and  east 
of  the  territory  described,  whose  representatives  upon  this  floor  with 
their  ancient  solidity  are  combating  the  principle  of  protection  and 
calling  it  revenue  reform?  Was  it  too  much  to  expect  that  the  people 
of  those  States  would  turn  aside  from  their  accustomed  solidarity,  di- 
viding their  strength  on  the  great  question  of  industrial  protection, 
since  they  are  now  seeking  to  develop  their  natural  resources,  induce 
manufacturing,  and  entering  with  confident  hope  in  the  national  lists 
of  industrial  and  manufacturing  prosperity?  It  is  recorded  that  the 
growth  of  the  iron  interests  of  the  South  during  the  past  few  years  has 
been  the  marvel  of  the  age.  It  is  stated,  in  1880  the  South  made  397, 301 
tons  of  pig-iron;  in  1887,  712,835  tons,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  1888 
the  output  will  be  1, 500,000  tons.  The  immense  mountain  of  solid  ore 
in  North  Carolina  will  furnish  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  fine 
Bessemer  ore. 

It  is  enthusiastically  predicted  that  the  iron-producing  center  of  the 
continent  will  move  south  of  the  Ohio.  The  entire  coal  area  of  Great 
Britain  covers  only  11,900  square  miles,  while  West  Virginia  alone  has 
16,000;  Kentucky,  13,000;  Alabama,  10,680,  and  Texas  over  30,000 
square  miles.  Twelve  years  ago  the  total  coal  product  of  Alabama  was 
10,000  tons,  while  in  1885  2,225,000  tons  were  produced,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated in  ten  years  her  output  will  be  10,000,000  tons.  According  to 
Poor's  Eailroad  Manual  the  actual  cost  of  railroads  now  in  the  South, 
and  their  equipment,  is  over  $1,300,000,000,  against  $679,804,000  in 
1880.  The  amount  of  pine  standing  in  the  South  in  1880  was  237, 141,  - 
500,000  feet.  The  manufactures  of  Georgia  increased  from  $31, 196, 105 
in  1870  to  $41,162.811  in  1880,  or  an  increase  of  over  30  per  cent.  With 
resources  like  these,  only  partially  stated,  the  South  but  lately  emerged 
from  the  incubus  of  forced  labor,  with  the  results  of  the  triumph  and 
production  of  free  labor  so  vividly  seen,  living  under  a  protective  policy 
which  has  borne  the  nation  during  twenty-seven  years  on  the  high  tide 
of  prosperity,  it  passes  comprehension  that  the  leading  opponents  of  the 
protective  system  are  the  representatives  of  the  South. 

Let  us  trust  when  these  efforts  shall  fail,  when  the  same  power 
which  inaugurated  shall  in  the  throes  of  a  terrible  struggle  again  as- 
sert supremacy,  rising  in  confident  majesty  to  the  support  of  a  system 
which  has  produced  a  condition  terrible  only  in  a  resulting  surplus, 
and  shall  brush  away  by  the  combined  votes  of  the  producer  and  toiler 
the  theory  which  would  impair  and  destroy.  Then  and  not  till  then 
shall  the  angel  of  peace  hovering  hitherto  over  the  discordant  elements 
of  civil,  social,  and  industrial  wars  spread  her  white  wings  over  a  na- 
tion unified  through  the  beneficent  "results  of  a  protective  industrial 
policy,  and  welded  in  the  indissoluble  bonds  of  reciprocal  interest  and 
social  prosperity,  until  everywhere  throughout  our  broad  domain  sec- 
tional lines  and  social  hate  shall  fade  in  fraternal  regard  for  the  imper- 
ishable union  of  the  sisterhood  of  States. 
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